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THE CONFERENCE ON THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


The National Conference on the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, held at Long Beach, 
New York, in May 28—June I, 1917 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Late in June, 1902, a college instructor who had 
recently received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from a great American university, appeared at the 
office of one of the large publishing houses of New 
York City armed with a letter of introduction from 
Professor X, one of the most eminent authorities in 
international law and diplomacy in the United States. 
His purpose was to offer his thesis on the Eastern 
Question for publication. The head of the publishing 
firm answered: ‘‘A recommendation of a book to us 
by Professor X ordinarily means the publication of the 
book, but I regret to say that in this case we cannot 
afford to publish this book for the simple reason that 
it would have no market. Outside of a few mission- 
aries, practically no one in the United States is at all 
interested in the Eastern Question.” He was right. 
Moreover, the indifference and ignorance of Americans 
with respect to the Eastern Question extended to for- 
eign affairs generally. When the Great War burst 
upon Europe August 1, 1914, occasioned by the un- 
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solved Eastern Question, even intelligent Americans 
knew little more about that question or about inter- 
national problems generally than they did in 1902, 
when the book firm refused to publish the instructor’s 
thesis. 

Because of the interruption of commercial relations 
with Europe during the War of 1812 Americans were 
largely thrown upon their own resources and they be- 
gan to turn their attention to domestic manufactures. 
Then came the great movement of population to the 
West and the opening up of new territory. Politically, 
also, the problems that concerned the American people 
were of domestic character, such as States Rights and 
Slavery. The supplying of the armies during the 
Civil War with food, clothing, and munitions resulted 
in an immense development of industry of all kinds, 
especially manufacturing, mining, and transportation. 
The need of money for the support of the armies 
caused the imposition of a high protective tariff and 
when the War was over the great problem submitted 
to the people for decision was whether the new indus- 
tries brought into being by the war tariff should con- 
tinue to receive protection. Before this question re- 
ceived definite solution, another closely associated 
with it arose to occupy the attention of the people, 
viz.: the metallic basis of our currency. From the 
War of 1812 to the Spanish War, therefore, the atten- 
tion of our people was directed almost exclusively to 
domestic problems of pressing importance which left little 
time and thought to be devoted to questions of inter- 
national politics. The Spanish War drew the attention 
of a considerable number of the intellectuals and of 
some statesmen to foreign affairs, but it attracted 
only the temporary interest of the mass of our citizens. 
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They soon reverted to problems of domestic concern, 
especially to that of the exploitation of the natural 
and human resources of the country by the great cor- 
porate interests. In no presidential contest in our 
history were the issues between the political parties 
devoted more exclusively to domestic affairs than in 
the campaign of 1912. Hence the outbreak of the 
war in Europe found our citizens in great ignorance of 
the political, economic, and diplomatic background of 
the great struggle. Moreover, this isolation of the 
United States, due partly to geographical situation, 
partly to historical tradition, and partly to economic 
development, had also had the effect of preventing 
the United States from making the contribution to 
international organization of which it was really. 
capable. 
The feeling of security resulting from its isolation, 
however, received many severe shocks as the Great 
War continued, and by the end of two years the coun- 
try was confronted by a serious situation in its foreign 
affairs. It was evident to thoughtful observers that 
there was a strong possibility that the United States 
might become involved in the war, hence a widespread 
movement for preparedness swept over the country. 
At first the movement was confined to military pre- 
paredness, but profiting by the experience of the war- 
ring nations, it later took on a many-sided aspect. 
Individuals and organizations throughout the nation 
| considered in what way they might best help it either 
wisely to maintain peace, or efficiently to enter war, 
if that became necessary. To the Board of Directors 
of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, which held its annual meeting in December, 
1916, it seemed that no service to the nation could be 
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rendered by the Academy comparable in importance 
to the organization of a campaign of education to 
create a proper attitude upon the part of our people 
toward the international situation. From such a cam- 
paign of education there might develop what was 
happily phrased by President Butler as the ‘inter- 
national mind’, which would be a national asset of the 
greatest value. To organize wisely such a campaign 
of education, a committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Academy appointed for the purpose decided on 
December 30, 1916, to appoint a general committee of 
distinguished citizens who had previously shown them- 
selves deeply interested in the problems of our foreign 
relations. The personnel of the general committee is 
given at the end of this statement. 

At its first meeting the following members of the 
General Committee were present: Elihu Root, Alton 
B. Parker, Charles E. Hughes, Adolph Lewisohn, Ir- 
ving T. Bush, Samuet McCune Lindsay, George A. 
Plimpton, Henry Raymond Mussey, William L. Ran- 
som, William R. Shepherd, Henry L. Stimson, Munroe 
Smith, George Whitelock, Edward T. Devine, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, Oswald G. Villard, and Stephen 
Pierce Duggan. The gentlemen present.were enthusi- 
astic in their expressions of belief in the wisdom of 
undertaking a campaign to create and diffuse the 
‘international mind’ as outlined by Professor Lindsay, 
who presided. As the result of the discussion it was 
decided to hold a Conference on the Foreign Relations 
of the United States during the last week of May at 
the Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, N. Y. In order to 
make the Conference nationally representative, it was 
decided to invite the codperation of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation, and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Moreover, as the aim of the Conference—the diffusion 
of a knowledge of international affairs among the 
people of our country—could only be attained by 
means of the hearty assistance of the press, it was de- 
cided to invite representative newspaper editors from 
different parts of the country to be the guests of the 
Conference and to participate in its proceedings. 
Finally, Dr. Lindsay was chosen chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee and authorized to appoint whatever 
sub-committees might be needed and Professor Dug- 
gan was chosen to be director of the Conference. The 
membership of the sub-committees is given below. 
The director, upon the request of the Executive 
Committee at its first session, went to Washington to 
explain the object of the Conference at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The members of the board 
were enthusiastically in favor of the Conference and 
promised that the board would be generously repre- 
sented at its sessions, but stated that as the Chamber 
can only be committed to any project by a referendum 
vote of its members, it could not be associated with 
the Conference in an official capacity. The same 
friendly attitude was adopted by the American Bar 
Association and it may be noted here that both of 
these national bodies were liberally represented at the 
sessions of the Conference. The American Society of 
International Law heartily agreed to coéperate and the 
Conference was held under the auspices of that body 
and the Academy of Political Science. While in 
Washington, the Director visited members of both 
houses of Congress and officials of the departments of 
the national government who were known to be inter- 
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ested students of international affairs. Without ex- 
ception they heartily approved the object of the Con- 
ference and in many cases agreed to participate in its 
sessions. 

The program committee met at once to formulate a 
program to accompany the letters of invitation to the 
newspaper editors and other invited guests. It may 
be relevant to mention here that the program and 
executive committees held sessions weekly up to the 
very opening of the Conference. The program com- 
mittee quickly determined that the program should 
fulfil certain requirements: (1) It should confine itself 
to the most important problems of foreign relations 
that either directly confronted the United States or 
that needed consideration for an intelligent under- 
standing of the background of the Great War and the 
bases of a durable peace. (2) It should not only secure 
the greatest amount of knowledge possible but also 
avoid even the appearance of propaganda by having 
both sides of every controverted question represented. 
(3) Its addresses should be made by men and women 
who were thorough students of the subjects they dis- 
cussed. They might be known to the public at large or 
they might only be known to the few as experts in 
those fields. (4) The number of formal addresses 
should be reduced to the minimum in order to secure 
the frankest discussion from the floor on the part of 
guests and delegates. The program committee have 
reason to feel that they were successful in attaining 
these objects. Reference was constantly made by 
those participating in the Conference to the broad and 
liberal spirit that characterized its program and its 
proceedings. When the committee decided that The 
Problem of the Caribbean was one that required the 
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immediate attention of the American people, it in- 
vited Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia 
University to explain the views of thoge who believe 
in the policy that the United States should secure the 
colonies that still belong to European powers. It also 
invited Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard of the New York 
Evening Post to explain the views of the opponents of 
American protectorates in that region. In addition, 
it secured others representing intermediate shades of 
opinion. Similarly, when the committee decided that 
a problem upon which the American people would 
soon be required to express an opinion was Conces- 
sions and Investments in Backward Countries as 
Causes of International Complications, it invited Mr. 
Samuel Roberts of the National City Bank of New 
York to explain the views of those who believe that 
the government should protect its citizens in their 
investments in such regions. It also invited Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe, the Commissioner of Immigration 
at the Port of New York, to present the opposing 
view. Other students of the problem were invited — 
who were known to have helpful but more conciliatory 
views. The result of this policy was that an unusual 
body of distinguished scholars, journalists, publicists, 
and men of affairs met at Long Beach to discuss the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

One serious difficulty met in organizing the program 
definitively was the recall of an agreement to speak 
made by members of Congress and officials of the 
departments of the government at Washington. This 
action on their part was made necessary by the decla- 
ration of war against Germany, which compelled the 
constant presence of those gentlemen in Washington. 
Nevertheless, when the Conference was in session it 
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was a source of gratification to the program committee 
that very few of those invited to speak were absent, 
and hence very few substitutions had to be made at 
the last moment. The outbreak of war also seriously 
interfered with the acceptance of the invitation by 
many of the newspaper editors throughout the country 
who felt that they could not leave their posts at so 
critical a time when there was such a pressure of 
business upon them. It is worthy of note, however, 
that the idea of holding the Conference met with a 
most hearty response from the editors. Practically 
all of them who were compelled to decline the invita- 
tion sent a letter of approval of the Conference, and 
expressed their determination to attend if circum- 
stances would afterwards permit them. One of the 
most gratifying features of the Conference was the 
large number of diplomats present, and addresses were 
made by the Ambassador from Brazil, the Minister 
from China, the Minister from Bolivia, and the Min- 
ister from Switzerland. The French High Commission 
which was in the United States during the sessions of 
the Conference sent two delegates. Despite the un- 
favorable circumstances occasioned by the outbreak 
of war between the United States and Germany, 140 
persons, of whom 53 were newspaper and magazine 
representatives, accepted invitations to be the guests 
of the Conference. In addition to the national organi- 
zations already mentioned, invitations were sent to 
the board of directors of organizations known to be 
deeply interested in international affairs. The result 
was that representatives of the League to Enforce 
Peace, the World Court League, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the World Peace Foun- 
dation, the National Security League, the Women’s 
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Peace Party, and the American Geographical Society 
were present at the sessions of the Conference. The 
total number of persons registered as members of the 
Conference was 287. The entire list of invited guests, 
delegates from organizations and members of the 
Academy of Political Science who attended is given 
below, but it will be interesting to list here the news- 
papers and magazines which were represented. 


The Albany Argus Albany, N. Y. 
The Adlanta Constitution Atlanta, Ga. 
The Baltimore Sun Baltimore, Md. 
The Beacon . Wichita, Kan. 
The Burlington Free Press Burlington, Vt. 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Birmingham Age-Herald Birmingham, Ala. 
The Boston Herald Boston, Mass. 
The Chautauqua Institute Chautauqua, N. Y. 
The Duluth Herald Duluth, Minn. 
The Evening Post Charleston, S. C. 
The Evening Argus Montpelier, Vt. 
The Galveston-Dallas News Dallas, Texas 
The Greek National World New York 
Le Temps Paris, France 
La Revista New York City 
The Lowell Courier-Citizen Lowell, Mass. 
The Manchester Guardian Manchester, England 
The Newark Evening News Newark, N. J. 
The New York American New York City 
The Evening Post New York City 
The New York Globe New York City 
The New York Herald New York City 
The New York Mail New York City 


The Sun New York City 
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The New York Times New York City 
The New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung New York City 
The New York Tribune New York City 
The World New York City 
The Pioneer Press and Dispatch St. Paul, Minn. 
The Public Ledger Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Pittsburgh Dispatch Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Sacramento Bee Sacramento, Cal. 
The State Journal Madison, Wis. 
The San Antonio Light San Antonio, Texas 
The Times-Picayune New Orleans, La. 
The Tennessean and American Nashville, Tenn. 


It is obvious how representative the newspapers 
were from the standpoint of geography and influence. 
But such an enumeration tells but part of the story. 
The following newspaper associations were repre- 
sented at all the sessions of the Conference: 


The Associated Press 
The East and West News Bureau 


The Newspaper Enterprise Association 
The Noel News Service 

The Slav Press Bureau 

The Russian Information Bureau 

The United Press 


The most grateful acknowledgments are due the 
Associated Press and the United Press which every 
evening wired abstracts of the proceedings of the 
Conference to the 2,700 newspapers throughout the 
country forming those associations. 

In addition to the daily press, the program com- 
mittee thought it wise to have representatives of the 
magazines, particularly the weekly magazines, which 
have always showed an interest in international affairs. 
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The following magazines were represented at the Con- 
ference, in almost every case by an editor: 
The American Journal of International Law 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Collier’s 
The Independent 
Leslie’s Weekly 
The New Republic 
The Review of Reviews 
The Survey 
The World Court Magazine 
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II. PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
Monpay EVENING, May 28, 8:30 o’clock 
Presiding Officer, SAMUEL McCune LINDsAy 


Address of Welcome Nicholas Murray Butler 
The Future of International Law Charles Evans Hughes 


SECOND SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
TuEsDAy MorninG, May 29, 10 o’clock 
The Need of Better Machinery for International Negotiations 
Presiding Officer, Oscar S. STRAUS 


1. Open Diplomacy: Democratic Control of Diplomatic 
Negotiations Domicio da Gama, Arthur Bullard 
2. Effect of Censorship in International Relations 
Frederick Roy Martin, John Temple Graves 
Henry A. Wise Wood 


Discussion Paul U. Kellogg 


General Discussion 


THIRD SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
TuEsDAY AFTERNOON, MAy 29, 2:30 o'clock 
The Altitude of the United States towards World Organization 
Presiding Officer, JAMES BYRNE 


1. International Arbitration John Bassett Moore 
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2. A World Court William I. Hull 


3. International Legislation and Administration 
Alpheus H. Snow 


Discussion Felix Adler, Samuel T. Dutton, Lillian D. Wald 
General Discussion 


FOURTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
TUESDAY EVENING, May 29, 8:30 o’clock 


The Democratic Ideal in Iniernational Relations: 
What the United States Stands for 


Presiding Officer, GEORGE WHITELOCK 


Addresses by Hamilton Holt, Bainbridge Colby 
Lincoln Colcord, B. E. Schatsky 


FIFTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 


WEDNESDAY MornInG, May 30, 10 o'clock 
The United States and the Caribbean 
Presiding Officer, Invinc T. BusH 


1. Commercial and Financial Interests of the 

United States in the Caribbean Edwin Borchard 
2. The Attitude of the United States toward the 

Retention by European Nations of Colonies in 

and Around the Caribbean William R. Shepherd 
3. The Relations of the United States to the Republics 

in and Around the Caribbean 

Oswald G. Villard, J. Marshall Brown 

Discussion Albert Bushnell Hart, Cyrus F. Wicker 


General Discussion 
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SIXTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 30, 2:30 o'clock 


Drawing Together the Americas 
Presiding Officer, SAMUEL McCune LINDsAYy 


1. Commercial and Financial Facilities 
Roger W. Babson, James Carson 


2. Intellectual and Social Coéperation Leo S. Rowe 
Discussion Peter H. Goldsmith, Isaiah Bowman 


General Discussion 


SEVENTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 30, 8:30 o’clock 
The Future Relations of the United States with Latin America 
Presiding Officer, ALBERT SHAW 


1. From the Latin-American Viewpoint Federico A. Pezet 
2. The Monroe Doctrine After the War George G. Wilson 


3. Pan-Americanism as a Working Program 
Alejandro Alvarez 


EIGHTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
THurRsDAY MorninG, May 31, 10 o'clock 


National Policy as to Resident Aliens: State Rights 
and Treaty Obligations 


Presiding Officer, WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 
1. State Interference with the Enforcement of 
Treaties James Parker Hall, Charles C. Hyde 
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2. Discrimination with Reference to Citizenship and 


Landownership Toyokichi lyenaga 
Hans von Kaltenborn 
Discussion Sidney Gulick 


General Discussion 


NINTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
TuHurRspDAY AFTERNOON, May 31, 2:20 o'clock 
Newer American Concepts of International Relationship 

Presiding Officer, HENRY R. SEAGER 

1. Labor as a Factor in International Adjustments 
Meyer London, Jane Addams 

2. Suppressed Nationalities and the Consent 


of the Governed Francis Hackett 
3. Liberal England and International Relationships 
S. K. Ratcliffe 


4. Annexation and the Principle of Nationality 
Stephen P. Duggan 


5. Economic Access and Neutralization 
of Waterways J. Russell Smith 


Discussion William English Walling, Charles Pergler 


General Discussion 


TENTH SESSION 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York 
THursDAY EVENING, May 31, 8:30 o'clock 
The United States and the Far East 
Presiding Officer, SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY 


1. The New China Wellington Koo 
2. American and Japanese Coéperation Jokichi Takamine 
3. Neglected Realities in the Far East H, R, Mussey 


General Discussion 
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ELEVENTH SESSION 
Chamber of Commerce, New York 
, Fripay Mornino, JUNE I, 10:30 o'clock 
Property Rights and Trade Rivalries as Factors in 
International Complications with Special Refer- 
en-e to Investments and Concessions 
Presiding Officer, SIMEON E. BALDWIN 





1. Dollar Diplomacy and Imperialism Frederic C. Howe 
2. Trade Concessions, Investments, Conflict, and 


Policy in the Far East Stanley K. Hornbeck 
3. The Relation of Government to Property and 

Enterprise in the Americas Chas. W. Sutton 
4. International Investments George E. Roberts 


Discussion H. A. Overstreet 
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III. RESUME OF THE DISCUSSIONS 


The subjects discussed at the sessions of the Con- 
ference divided themselves naturally into two groups: 
(1) those that would interest our citizens primarily as . 
Americans, e.g., the Problem of the Caribbean, and 
(2) those that would interest them as citizens of a 
world power, e.g., World Reorganization upon a 
Peaceful Basis. The Conference was organized to 
bring together men of different views on each subject 
so that no aspect of it might be left unconsidered. 
Nevertheless, in almost every case there was agree- 
‘ ment either upon the fundamentals, or upon some 
important element or upon the constructive features 
of the problem. Limits of space will permit of a brief 
exposition of only the most vital questions, and those 
of world significance will be considered first. 


1. World Reorganization upon a Peaceful Basis 


Probably the most important problem discussed at 
the Conference, certainly the one now uppermost in 
the minds of thoughtful men, was how best to organize 
a new international order which will provide a method 
other than war to accomplish necessary or desirable 
international changes. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that unless such a system were to emerge from 
the present conflict, the loss of life and treasure would 
have, indeed, been in vain. Nevertheless, the key- 
note in the discussion upon this topic was the necessity 
for caution. Professor John Bassett Moore empha- 
sized at the beginning of the Conference the fact that, 
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however numerous might be the causes of interna- 
tional disputes that would be removed by the settle- 
ment at the close of the present war, imperfect human 
nature ‘would undoubtedly furnish others. Hence, 
no matter how excellent the mechanism provided for 
a league of nations, whereby codperation would be 
substituted for competition among the nations, reli- 
ance must be placed chiefly upon the education of the 
masses of the people in every country in the great 
international problems that confront mankind and in 
the difficulties that other nations are meeting in trying 
to work out their national destinies. Only by the 
diffusion of the ‘international mind’ as a result of such 
a campaign of education, can we hope for the disap- 
pearance of the provincialism that characterized even 
leading men among the different nations at the begin- 
ning of the war and for the development of a spirit of 
tolerance and sympathy for the difficulties of other 
nations. President Butler’s address on this subject 
met with the warmest approval. 

Professor Moore was also warmly supported by 
former Justice Charles E. Hughes in his warning that 
too much reliance must not be placed upon any one 
method for avoiding international conflicts. Both 
emphasized the fact that it ought not to be assumed 
that any new plan looking to that end should super- 
sede methods that have worked satisfactorily in the 
past. At least 240 disputes between nations have been 
settled by international arbitration since the Jay 
Treaty of 1794, and not a single award was resisted. 
Hence, not even in the case of the adoption of any one 
of the plans suggested at the Conference by the advo- 
cates of a World Court, a League to Enforce Peace, or 
a Parliament of Parliaments, should so successful and 
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well-tried a method as international arbitration be 
discarded. In fact, the greatest unanimity of belief 
was expressed in the wisdom of building upon what 
the experience of the past has shown was feasible, es- 
pecially the experience obtained from the working of 
the machinery adopted at the two Hague Conferences. 
. Justice Hughes considered that the fundamental 
need is the development of a true body of international 
law which ought to be obtained by the holding of in- 
ternational conferences to agree upon what shall be 
accepted. But properly to serve its purposes the inter- 
national conference must become a recognized and 
established institution to meet at stated intervals, and 
it must devise machinery to carry on its work be- 
tween sessions. In this opinion Justice Hughes was 
warmly supported by Dr. Felix Adler, who believed 
that the international conference should be developed 
into a Parliament of Parliaments, a world legislature. 
Only by such a plan could the small nations like Bel- 
gium and Greece have a say in the way in which the 
world should be organized and administered. Dr. 
Adler believes that the members of the World Parlia- 
ment should be elected by the national parliaments 
with provision that all the interests of a nation be 
represented in it. Mr. Alpheus Snow stated that the 
American principle of a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives, the one representing the nations as 
equals and the other representing districts of equal 
population might be adopted to secure the adhesion 
of both large and small nations. 

The advocates of a World Court, to which should be 
submitted for judicial settlement the controversies 
arising between nations, were opposed by some speak- 
ers who maintained that the international complica- 
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tions of today are of a kind that cannot be solved by a 
reliance upon precedent, the modus operandi of a court, 
but need new legislation. The opposing views, how- 
ever, were reconciled by Justice Hughes, who main- 
tained that if we can provide means for the develop- 
ment of the requisite body of international law, there 
ought to be no great difficulty in establishing an inter- 
national court of justice which will develop a body of 
judicial precedents to supplement and complete the 
work of the international conferences. Justice Hughes 
believed that such a tribunal should learn from the 
experience of the Supreme Court of the United States 
by refusing to decide controversies which are merely 
of a political nature and do not involve issues of a 
justiciable character. Non-justiciable controversies 
should be referred to the instrumentalities of con- 
ciliation provided by the First Hague Convention to 
secure recommendations in the interest of peaceful 
settlement. It was pointed out by several of the 
speakers that the International Court of Arbitral 
Justice recommended by the Second Hague Confer- 
ence had been agreed upon in all its details except 
the selection of the fifteen judges from the forty-six 
sovereign states, and that that part of the recom- 
mendation ought to be taken up as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of peace. 

Upon the crucial question, “What sanction shall 
there be for international law?” there was nearly gen- 
eral agreement. Three of the four principles of the 
League to Enforce Peace advocated at the conference 
by Mr. Hamilton Holt, the editor of the Independent, 
had the approval in a general way of the majority of 
those who participated in the conference, viz.: (1) that 
the nations shall meet at stated intervals to make 
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international law for themselves; (2) that the nations 
shall unite in a league and shall settle in a court 
all justiciable disputes; (3) that they shall establish 
a council of conciliation to which all non-justiciable 
questions shall be referred for investigation and 
report. The fourth proposal, however, did not 
meet with general acceptance, viz. that the signa- 
tory powers shall forthwith use their economic and 
military forces against any member that goes to 
war before taking its case either to the court or the 
council. The reasons put forth by Mr: Alpheus Snow 
for endowing whatever international body that might 
be organized with only persuasive force met with the 
approval of such students of the problems as Dr. 
Samuel Dutton, Dr. Felix Adler, and Professor Wil- 
liam I. Hull. Justice Hughes’ statement that the 
problem could not be settled according to theory but 
only as a practical question and with due attention to 
the conditions that are likely to obtain when the war 
is ended met with general approval. 

Mr. Bainbridge Colby drew attention to the fact 
that the sources of international friction are chiefly 
economic and, therefore, to prevent war we must 
establish not only a political but also an economic in- 
ternationalism, a community of interests, even if qual- 
ified and incomplete, among the great nations. Mr. 
Frederic C. Howe followed this up with a historical 
survey of the diplomacy of the past two decades to 
show that the chief economic cause of international 
complications was investments made and concessions 
secured by citizens of the advanced nations in the 
backward regions of the world. He maintained that 
such citizens receive large returns for the risks in- 
volved and were not justified in calling upon their 
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home governments for protection when their profits 
were endangered, but should be left to shift for them- 
selves. However, Professor Harry A. Overstreet 
pointed out that if some nations were to protect the 
investments of their nationals abroad and other na- 
tions were not, the opening up of backward regions 
would soon become the monopoly of a few nations. 
In line, therefore, with the contention of Mr. Colby, 
Professor Overstreet urged the necessity of some kind 
of international control or regulation of investments 
made and concession secured in weak states and back- 
ward regions by the citizens of the advanced nations. 
Mr. Colby thought that a first step was the general 
adoption of the policy of the ‘open-door’ in colonial 
administration.‘ Professor Overstreet advocated the 
formation of an international commission whose spe- 
cific task would be to keep investment fields open on 
free and equal terms to investors of all countries, and 
to determine whether investments in backward coun- 
tries are made in terms that are decent and human or 
in terms that rob and oppress. Professor Overstreet 
maintained that the organization of such a commission 
would mean only to follow the precedents of the Inter- 
national Postal Union, the International Sanitation 
Commission, the International Railway Commission, 
and others that have so well served all nations in 
recent years. 


2. Democratic Control of Diplomatic Negotiations 


“The world will never be safe for democracy,” said 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus, “‘so long as the diplomacy of states 
is under the cloak of secrecy.” Mr. Straus made his 
attack upon secret diplomacy in the session of the Con- 
ference devoted to a consideration of the defects in the 
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machinery of diplomacy. He insisted that it is not 
the machinery of diplomacy but the method of em- 
ploying it that needs reconstruction. The method 
should be democratized so that the people through 
their chosen representatives may have a voice in 
making, confirming, or rejecting their country’s inter- 
national engagements and policies. The low standard 
of morals which justified the conclusion of secret 
treaties between separate nations in direct conflict 
with general treaties made by groups of states at the 
end of wars involving many countries, as happened, 
for example, at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and at 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878, could not be possible 
if every treaty to become effective should have to be 
confirmed by representatives of the people. 

The position of Mr. Straus in favor of open diplo- 
macy was strongly supported by Mr. Arthur Bullard, 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Bullard showed that se- 
crecy in diplomacy is desired by a large number of 
people for the same reason as secrecy in business. 
Many valuable business deals are easier to effect if 
you do not have to tell everybody about them. Just 
as we found the necessity for publicity in industrial 
affairs, so we must insist upon it in foreign affairs. 
Mr. Bullard was of the opinion that this could easily be 
effected because the reason why diplomacy operates 
along the old monarchic lines is primarily inertia. It 
started that way and nobody has changed it. Now 
that the mass of people realize the evils of secret di- 
plomacy, they have only to insist that statesmen devise 
means by which the will of the people shall be made 
more directly and immediately dominant in foreign 
relations. 
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Ambassador da Gama of Brazil urged a note of 
warning. He made a distinction between secretive 
diplomacy and confidential preparation of treaties or 
diplomatic matters requiring expert action. Like 
everyone who spoke at the session, he condemned un- 
reservedly secretive diplomacy, but he insisted that 
diplomatic acts should not be open to public discussion 
while in preparation. The representative régime is 
based upon confidence, and popular control of diplo- 
matic negotiations can be secured fully enough when 
a limited number of the representatives of the people 
are kept informed of their progress. The Conference 
was unanimous in the belief that no question was more 
important for the future peace of the world than the 
devising of methods whereby the final decision in 
diplomatic negotiations should be secured to the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

Closely associated with the need of open diplomacy 
is freedom of communication of intelligence. Every- 
one who attended the Conference was convinced by 
the argument of Mr. Frederick Roy Martin, Assistant 
Manager of the Associated Press, of the unwisdom of 
censorship of the press, save as to the publication of 
military and naval movements over which all recog- 
nize the need of censorship in war times. Mr. Martin’s 
illustrations taken from his long experience proved 
conclusively that the veil of secrecy causes a great im- 
pairment of public confidence and creates distrust. 
His contention that that government most wants cen- 
sorship that has the most to conceal, and that that 
chancellery is most believed which seeks to conceal the 
least was warmly supported by such newspaper men 
as Mr. Paul Kellogg, the editor of the Survey, and 
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Mr. John Temple Graves, who spoke for the Wash- 
ington correspondents. 


3. The Bases of a Durable Peace 


One of the most interesting developments of the 
Conference was the practical unanimity of opinion as 
to the principles that should determine peace at the 
close of the Great War, and also the remarkable man- 
ner in which the independent thinking of the various 


. speakers brought them to conclusions similar to those 


stated by President Wilson in his address to the Senate 
on January 22, I917. 

Some of the principles urged as a necessary basis of 
a durable peace have already been described under the 
topic ‘World Reorganization upon a Peaceful Basis’. 
Moreover, the desirability of having the coming peace 
a democratic peace agreed to by states governed by 
democratic parliaments elected by universal suffrage was 
generally conceded. Space will permit, however, only of 
a brief exposition of the attitude of the Conference 
upon a few principles about which there was no dispute. 


(a) The Principle of Nationality. The right of 
small nations to develop along self-evolved and na- 
tional lines and the right of nationalities freely to 
choose to what state they should belong received em- 
phatic affirmation at the Conference. It was repeat- 
edly shown that the facts of history teach the lesson 
that whenever international adjustments have been 
made which violate the principle of nationality they 
have always been temporary and have been broken at 
the first opportune moment. Moreover, experience 
and reason both demand the application of the prin- 
ciple of the consent of the governed to such regions as 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and the nationalistic areas of 
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the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This would, of course, 
result in territorial readjustments and annexations, 
but they would be voluntary, not forced, and would 
make for peace, not for war. It was agreed that for 
the statesmen of Europe to decide upon international 
readjustments which would violate a principle of 
such vitality and intensity as that of nationality would 
be merely to invite future conflicts. 

(b) Economic Access and the Neutralization of Water- 
ways. Professor J. Russell Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, made an illuminating address showing 
that commercial development during the past century 
had been so complex that not merely the comfort of 
all civilized peoples but their physical life depend 
upon continued access to the sea and to lands over- 
seas. Block a people off from the sea, and they 
perish. Hence the sea must be permanently accessi- 
ble and permanently neutral. States containing ports 
like Saloniki, Trieste, Antwerp, which are the natural 
outlets of a great international hinterland, should not 
have the right to impose tariff duties upon goods 
coming from it which are intended for consumption 
overseas. Nor should connecting waterways like the 
Dardanelles through which the commerce of all 
nations must pass remain under the exclusive control 
of any single state. The position of Professor Smith 
upon the freedom of the seas, the neutralization of 
connecting waterways and the establishment of free 
ports, was warmly supported by a number of other 
speakers and received general approval. 


4. The Problem of the Caribbean 


The Conference was indebted to Professor Edwin 
M. Borchard of Yale University for a most exhaustive 
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and illuminating history of the growth of American 
commercial and financial interests in the Caribbean 
during the past two decades.“ Professor Borchard 
also described how, without any deliberate policy 
upon our part but wholly as the result of circum- 
stances, there had taken place a corresponding develop- 
ment in our political control of that region. As the 
result of the war with Spain we had acquired owner- 
ship of Porto Rico and a practical protectorate over 
Cuba. We purchased the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark and the Panama Zone from Colombia. To pre- 
vent the landing of the troops of European nations in 
San Domingo to enforce the payment of money claims 
due their nationals, we assumed control of its cus- 
toms houses and financial administration. To pre- 
vent a similar landing to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of their nationals during a succession of revolu- 
tions in Haiti, we assumed practical sovereignty over 
that republic. And for both of these reasons we inter- 
fered in Nicaragua and now control its destinies. 
Professor Borchard maintained that in every case 
of interference the result had been good for the 
country concerned. Law and order have never been 
so well preserved, production so highly stimulated, 
foreign commerce so carefully fostered and the in- 
vestment of capital so successfully encouraged. In 
every way the material prosperity of the countries in 
question has been vastly increased. Professor Bor- 
chard stated that our policy should now be directed 
toward the encouragement of American capital to 
invest in these countries with its resultant benefits 
to all interests concerned. He maintained that the 
process of economic imperialism is bound to go on, 
and that all signs point to a further control by the 
[29] 
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United States in the financial rehabilitation and the 
political guidance of other Caribbean countries. Hence 
the policy should be consciously adopted and frankly 
avowed by the United States. 

Professor Borchard’s position was vigorously up- 
held by Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia 
University. He contended that it was the manifest 
destiny of the Caribbean Sea to be an American lake. 
Hence, it behooves American diplomacy to start tak- 
ing stock of the future by securing possession of the 
colonies of Great Britain, France and the Netherlands 
in and about the Caribbean. With the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the Caribbean has been raised again, 
as it was three centuries ago, to a commanding posi- 
tion among the trade routes of the world. All our 
interests, political and economic, merge in keeping 
this region as an American sphere of influence, for the 
peace of the western hemisphere, for the welfare of 
its inhabitants and for the security of the Panama 
Canal. All these are endangered by the possession of 
colonies in that region by European countries, espe- 
cially great powers. Professor Shepherd maintained, 
moreover, that it was for the benefit of all three par- 
ties concerned, the European powers, the inhabitants 
of their colonies, and the United States that the 
colonies should be absorbed by the United States. 
The islands are geographically and strategically a 
part of the United States. Both the French and 
Dutch colonies show a declining commerce and are 
dependent for their financial existence upon annual 
subsidies by the home government. The commerce 
of the British colonies is chiefly with the United States. 
What has been accomplished for the welfare of the 
people of Porto Rico in the development of education, 
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growth of industry, and multiplication of internal 
improvements is an object lesson: to the inhabitants 
of all the other islands, who would, given an oppor- 
tunity, no doubt show the same eager desire for annex- 
ation to the United States as did the people of the 
Virgin Islands when the proposal was made for their 
purchase from Denmark. Hence, argued Professor 
Shepherd, we ought to strive to give them the oppor- 
tunity. He believes that France and England might 
now be willing to transfer their Caribbean possession 
to the United States in return for the generous 
assistance we are givirttg them in the war, and that 
the Netherlands might be willing to sell theirs. 

The policy of imperialism advocated by Messrs. 
Borchard and Shepherd met with emphatic condem- 
nation by Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard of the New 
York Evening Post and Mr. Moorfield Storey of 
Boston. They maintained that that policy was none 
other than the Prussian claim of necessity: we need 
those places, and we are going to get them. To main- 
tain the justification of assuming sovereignty over the 
Caribbean republics just when we have entered a 
world war in order to uphold the right of ‘small 
nations’ to live is hypocritical. To say that proximity 
to the coast of America dictates the destiny of the 
islands in question while proximity to the coast of 


Asia does not interfere with our claim to the Philip- 


pines is ridiculous. To suggest that we obtain pos- 
session of those islands as a guid pro quo for our 
assistance to France and England in the war is to 
give the lie to our statement that we entered the war 
‘to make the world safe for democracy’ and without 
desire for material reward. Finally, to launch forth 
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upon such a policy of imperialism would mean to 
rouse the suspicion, fear and animosity of the South 
American republics. Let the people of the United 
States remember the words of President Wilson, “It 
is a very perilous thing to determine a foreign policy 
in the terms of material interest’’ and “Morality and 
not expediency is the thing that must guide us” in 
our relations with other nations. Hence, maintained 
Messrs. Villard and Storey, let our policy be to assist 
in every way possible the Caribbean republics to 
develop and strengthen their self-government and 
independence, instead of imposing upon them a gov- 
ernment by outsiders whose culture and point of 
view in every fundamental are so alien. 

There were certain aspects of the problem upon 
which there was unanimity. The first was that the 
policy of drift which has characterized the action of 
the United States in the Caribbean during the past 
twenty years must cease. The national interests are 
too great and the situation too serious to have further 
action upon our part determined by haphazard act 
instead of a well-thought-out policy. The people of 
the United States, of the Caribbean region, and of the 
European countries have a right to know our inten- 
tions. The second point of agreement was the 
necessity of placing all of our wards, whether tem- 
porary or permanent, under one department of the 
government. With Porto Rico under the War De- 
partment, Haiti and San Domingo under the Navy 
Department, and our relations with Cuba determined 
by the Department of State, we cannot look for uni- 
formity of action. To do that much is to take the 
first necessary step. 
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5. The Future of the Monroe Doctrine 


One of the most helpful as well as interesting dis- 
cussions of the Conference was upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a subject of the greatest immediate importance 
to American citizens. Mr. Albert Shaw, the editor 
of the American Review of Reviews, gave a penetrating 
analysis of what the Doctrine has really meant in the 
past century of American history. He showed that it 
was inspired not only by an exigency of statesmanship 
but also by a large vision. The American republic 
was founded upon the great conceptions of democratic 
self-government in the particular states, with the 
common interests of them all merged in the higher 
structure of the Union, and with a higher machinery 
of justice to deal with possible misunderstandings be- 
tween them. Admitting some failures, we have, on the 
whole, made a marvelous success of the practical 
demonstration. It is because of the persistence of 
this great conception that American statesmen pro- 
claimed the extension of the system at a crisis in our 
foreign relations a century ago, and are again proclaim- 
ing an extension of it in the present crisis. 

Dr. Shaw maintained that the Monroe Doctrine 
was proclaimed in 1823 to make the western hemi- 
sphere ‘safe for democracy’, to prevent European 
governments extending their system of autocracy, 
militarism and mutual distrust to the Americas. Its 
observance has given opportunity to the struggling 
democracies of South America to secure the experience 
in self-government necessary to the formation of strong, 
free, and independent states. Because of its existence, 
the western world is today free from the taint of 
militarism, no state from the Straits of Magellan to 
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Baffin’s Bay having founded itself upon the doctrine 
of military power as against its neighbors. Its 
existence prevented European powers from dividing 
South and Central America into colonies or spheres 
of influence with all that those terms connote of 
rivalry, jealousy and international complications. It 
has on the contrary enabled the peoples of the South 
American countries to work out their destinies free 
from the domination of alien and unfriendly influ- 
ences. It has, moreover, secured the peace and safety 
of our own republic. 

When one understands the magnificent results of 
the adoption of the Monroe Doctrine, he can under- 
stand, continued Dr. Shaw, why Americans have 
always been determined to maintain it. As President 
Cleveland stated in his message of Decernber 17, 1895, 
the Doctrine ‘‘cannot become obsolete while our 
Republic endures.”” Though not in order that we may 
create or set up a position of overlordship in the west- 
ern hemisphere, we have been compelled at times to 
assume a position of leadership in order that no small 
American state should be treated by any European 
power as Serbia was treated in 1914 by Austria-Hun- 
gary. So far as the larger and more stable republics 
of South America are concerned, the Monroe Doc- 
trine is becoming increasingly a family concern, a 
principle of mutual help and good understanding. If 
the rights of small nations on this hemisphere were 
endangered by any European power, not only the 
United States but these other republics would be 
ready to use force to maintain the Monroe Doctrine; 
for they understand that its existence has brought 
peace, security and progress to them. 
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In his message of January 22, 1917, President Wil- 
son advocated that “the nations should with one 
accord adopt the Doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world; that no nation should seek 
to extend its policy over any other nation or people 
but that every people should be left to determine its 
own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great 
and powerful.” Clearly, claimed Professor Wilson of 
Harvard, this recently announced American policy is 
for the period after the war to enlarge the scope and 
operation of the Monroe Doctrine. The Doctrine in 
its new form would cease to be narrowly American 
and would have a world basis. Just as the Doctrine 
of 1823 did not make the western hemisphere ‘safe 
for democracy’ of itself, but was dependent upon the 
readiness of the United States to use force to maintain 
the rights of self-governing nations, so the new Mon- 
roe Doctrine would not of itself make ‘the world safe 
for democracy’. Hence in the same message, Presi- 
dent Wilson expressed the conviction that there must 
be ‘a partnership of democratic nations’ for its main- 
tenance. The United States proposes, in other words, 
that after the war the powers of the world unite to 
guarantee for the larger area what it has guaranteed 
for the Americas—that democracy shall have the 
opportunity to develop without foreign intervention. 
The Monroe Doctrine will, in any event, be main- 
tained. after the war, but as Professor Wilson stated, 
it is to be hoped that under the broader scope of its 
principles, through a concert of the nations, life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness may be per- 
manently secure under governments deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. If the 
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Monroe Doctrine of 1823 has been regarded by our 
people as a choice American contribution to the well- 
being of the western hemisphere, would they not 
have reason to look with even greater pride to the 
adoption of the Doctrine of 1917 as a splendid con- 
tribution for the well-being of the world? 


6. Our Future Relations with the Far East 


It is not necessary to agree with the contention of 
several speakers at the Conference that the future 
of mankind is on and around the Pacific, to be willing 
to admit that the future of the Pacific is of vital im- 
portance to America. As Professor Henry R. Mussey 
of Columbia pointed out, one of the greatest political 
problems of this country will undoubtedly be the 
adjustment of relations between East and West, some 
of which are already causing serious concern to states- 
men. To make the Pacific a lake of peace, an open 
highway for binding mankind together, and not an 
expression of the distances separating them, is worthy 
of the efforts of the best men of both regions. Our 
relations with the peoples of the East naturally divide 
themselves into two parts, each presenting a great 
problem: (1) Our attitude towards the opening up 
in every way of undeveloped regions, especially China, 
and (2) the treatment accorded in the United States 
to resident aliens from the Orient. ’ 

The Chinese minister to the United States, Dr. Koo, 
had very little difficulty in proving to his audience 
the remarkable progress China had made during the 
past fifty years in political, spiritual, and material 
advancement and in social reforms. And his state- 
ment that China, which has vast natural and human 
resources, and which is now fully awake to its national 
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possibilities, will sooner or later have a great deal to 
do with the future of the world, met with general 
acceptance. Dr. Koo continued that the nature of 
China’s relation to the future of the world depends 
upon what policy the other nations adopt toward 
China and what treatment they accord to her. If 
they unite to help China rid herself of spheres of in- 
fluence and maintain the policy of the ‘open door’, 
the principle of equal opportunity for the trade of all 
nations in all parts of China, then the strong and 
powerful China that one may naturally expect to 
develop will be a great force for world peace. Dr. 
Koo referred to the pride Americans might feel in the 
policy of good will and justice towards China which 
their country had pursued in its refusal to enter into 
the scramble for Chinese territory, in its insistence 
upon the ‘open door’, in its magnanimous attitude 
after the Boxer uprising. 

That the policy urged by Dr. Koo is more possible 
now than ever before was disclosed in the address of 
Mr. Jokichi Takamine, one of the Directors of the 
East and West News Bureau. After the Russo- 
Japanese War, Japan and Russia united in a policy 
toward China looking toward the extension of their 
influence at the expense of Chinese control of Chinese 
resources. But the Russian Revolution profoundly 
affected Japanese foreign policy. The Terauchi gov- 
ernment has recently affirmed in the most public and 
emphatic manner its devotion to the principles of 
equality of opportunity in China, and of its territorial 
integrity, and the Japanese government has also de- 
clared that concessions henceforth must be of a non- 
political character. But Mr. Takamine showed that 
the Japanese want to go further. The visit of Baron 
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Shibusawa in 1916 was to secure joint action by the 
United States and Japan in trade and investment in 
China which would undoubtedly insure a durable 
peace in the eastern hemisphere. That is, instead of 
competing against each other in China, Japanese 
subjects or corporations and American subjects or 
corporations should unitedly compete against the sub- 
jects or corporations of other powers to get a share 
in the concessions to develop trade and industry in 
China. The abundance of American capital and of 
Japanese skilled labor, backed by the initiative and 
ability of both peoples, would soon secure to them a 
paramount position in the economic development of 
China. 

Professor Stanley K. Hornbeck of the University of 
Wisconsin urged a different policy with arguments 
that won the Conference to his views. He denounced 
the present attitude of laissez faire which has resulted 
in the discredited practices of other individual nations. 
But he insisted that to substitute competition by 
groups would merely intensify rivalry by decreasing 
the number and increasing the strength of the com- 
petitors. He advocated instead international coép- 
eration on the part of the governments of those 
states which have capital for investment. As a group, 
the codperating states, including and with the. con- 
sent of China, could determine the distribution and 
guarantee the security of capital accepted for Chinese 
enterprises. In case of controversy or conflict, such 
pressure as might need to be brought to bear against 
the offender should be decided upon by the coédperating 
powers jointly, or by an international court. Pro- 
fessor Hornbeck maintained that the United States 
is in a position now where she may take the lead in a 
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movement for the formulation of an international co- 
6perative policy in this region which has long been a 
battleground of trade, investments, and concessions. 
Such a league of forces, political and economic, would 
go far to preserve peace. 

Professor Mussey pointed out that we must not 
assume that the solution of the economic problem in 
the Far East will alone bring peace and good will be- 
tween the United States and that region. Americans 
as well as Europeans must abandon the attitude of 
white superiority and the mission to rule Asia. They 
must understand that democracy is not to be dammed 
back within the confines of the Caucasian race. 
The peoples of the West have made concessions to 
the national spirit of Japan. They will have to make 
concessions to the rising national spirit of China and 
of India. Does this mean the abandonment of every 
restriction on Asiatic immigration? The consideration 
of that question brings us to the second problem of our 
future relations with the Far East, viz., the treatment 
accorded in the United States to resident aliens from 
Asia. 

Dr. Albert Shaw pointed out that in considering 
any concrete illustration of a political problem, we 
must do so in the light of the national philosophy that 
lies behind it. He showed that partly through express 
direction and leadership and partly through irresistible 
impulses, we have been trying in the United States to 
make a homogeneous American people, a great nation 
having common habits of speech and thought and 
well blended with respect to political and economic 
capacities and the things that go to make social sol- 
idarity. We made a terrible mistake in the impor- 
tation of the negro, and as a result, we have what is 
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probably the greatest race problem in history upon 
our hands. ’ We fortunately avoided a similar mistake 
fifty years ago by restricting Chinese immigration and 
there is little doubt among our people as to the wis- 
dom of the general policy of restricting the immigra- 
tion of oriental laborers to our Pacific coast states. 
Mr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, a Director of the East and 
West News Bureau, asserted that were Japan to insist 
upon the unrestricted immigration of her laborers into 
the United States, the wrong would be on her side, 
for such a policy would create many difficult problems 
and introduce an element which even the wonderfully 
assimilative power of the United States would find it 
hard to cope with. But the situation is not so. Japan 
fully appreciated the difficulty, and in 1907 voluntarily 
prohibited the further emigration of Japanese laborers 
to the United States. The modus vivendi, ‘the gentle- 
men’s agreement’, has been and is most rigidly kept, 
hence, it must be distinctly understood that the immi- 
gration question with Japan is closed. The question 
at issue between the two countries is this: What 
treatment is the United States going to accord to the 
eighty thousand Japanese resident in this country? 
Are ignorant European immigrants to be permitted 
to own land, to send their children to the public 
schools and to enjoy other privileges of residence here, 
and these same privileges to be forbidden the Japanese 
in contravention of express provisions of the treaty 
between the two countries? Are they always to be 
kept as aliens debarred from the rights, duties and 
functions of citizens? Mr. Takamine asserted that 
the charge of non-assimilation made against them is 
a mere assumption, as they have never been given a 
[40] 
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chance to demonstrate their assimilative power to its 
fullest extent. 

Professor Hornbeck maintained that land owner- 
ship or admission to American citizenship is of vital 
concern to only a handful of Japanese, but it is of the 
greatest importance that the people of California or of 
other western states should be satisfied as to the con- 
ditions of life under which they find themselves. They 
have a right to determine for themselves through their 
governmental machinery what those conditions of life 
shall be and as between the United States and Japan, 
our first concern should be with the wishes of the 
people of one or several of our own states. In making 
and interpreting treaties, our government should con- 
sider the principles upon which our federal union is . 
founded: that we shall allow the people of a state, so 
far as compatible with the interests of the group as a 
whole, to determine the conditions of their lives. 
Any attempt of the federal government to insist upon 
a policy in a considerable section of the country con- 
trary to the almost unanimous opinion of the people 
of that section is doomed to failure, as was proved in 
the South during reconstruction. 

Dean James P. Hall of the University of Chicago 
Law School and Professor Charles C. Hyde of the 
Northwestern University Law School explained the 
great evil of a situation brought about by the inter- 
ference by a state with a treaty to which the United 
States is a party. The seriousness of the breach of 
good faith is magnified by the commission of the 
offense, not by irresponsible persons, but by public 
authority on American soil. The power to contract 
treaties and to deal with the outside world is lodged 
exclusively in the federal government and it is the 
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duty of the federal government to secure the enforce- 
ment of the treaties it makes with foreign countries. 
It cannot avoid its own responsibility for local in- 
fractions of a treaty by pleading the failure of Con- 
gress to enact laws necessary to effect prevention. 
Such a plea is no defense in law for the consequences 
of such inaction. The treaty-making power should, of 
course, use the greatest care to safeguard the interests 
and the welfare of American citizens before agreeing 
to any treaty. But once it has decided upon a treaty 
it should draft the treaty with a special view to frus- 
trating, by its very terms, state legislative or adminis- 
trative interference, otherwise to be anticipated. 
Finally, Congress should enact ‘the legislation nec- 
essary to give the federal courts the power to secure 
to aliens the rights accorded to them by treaty pro- 
visions. Otherwise, we must resign ourselves to the 
sad but sure expectation of witnessing repeated defi- 
ance of our treaties, described by the Constitution as 
the supreme law of the land, whenever hatred of resi- 
dent aliens asserts itself. 

The ability of the Conference at almost every ses- 
sion to come to a conclusion upon some aspect of the 
subject considered, which was generally acceptable 
was shown at the session devoted to the consideration 
of our future relations with the Far East. Moreover, 
the conclusion arrived at was an additional evidence 
of the strength with which the idea of international 
codperation had seized our people. Mr. Hans von 
Kaltenborn, of the Brooklyn Eagle, pointed out that 
the discrimination against orientals practised in the 
United States was also the policy of Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and South Africa. He suggested, 
therefore, the holding of a conference in which all the 
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lands bordering upon the Pacific should be repre- 
sented, to discuss this burning question. We should, 
undoubtedly, learn more of the problems, the interests, 
and the desires of the peoples of the Far East and 
they would learn more about ours. Such a confer- 
ence would remove some of the misapprehensions 
which a race issue always creates, and would probably 
result in agreements making for more cordial and 
helpful relations. 


[43] 
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IV. RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


That the efforts of the projectors of the Conference 
to realize its broad and liberal aim were appreciated 
by those who attended is best shown by a few brief 
newspaper quotations which are typical of many that 
have appeared in all parts of the country. In an 
admirable article that appeared in the Boston Herald 
of June 11, the following statement was made: 


The program fitted perfectly into the national situation of 
today, and even a cursory advance examination of subjects and 
speakers created an impression, later amply confirmed at the 
sessions of the Conference itself, that sincere effort had been 
put forth to secure addresses by men of authority upon their: 
respective themes and to obtain the widest variety of points of 
view. Delegates commented frequently upon the enormous 
amount of labor which the program must have cost, and upon 
the smallness of the number of absentees and substitutes. It 
was clear from the outset that the delegates had come to Long 
Beach for business, and the lure of the splendid beach and es- 
planade detained but few from the sessions as they followed each 
other, morning, afternoon and night. 


An enthusiastic article in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
of June 6 states: 


The distinguishing feature of the Conference was its liberal 
spirit. The committee in charge took particular pains to have 
every point of view on every question presented. Every speaker 
was encouraged to talk right out. Every member of the audience 
was given a chance to discuss the points raised and to approve or 
condemn. The result was an unusual amount of keen discussion 
by the best American experts in law, history and economics, all 
of which will soon be reproduced from shorthand notes. 

[44] 
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While the problems which loomed up were many and serious, 
it became evident throughout the Conference that an increasing 
number of Americans are developing what President Butler of 
Columbia, in his address, called the ‘international mind’. The 
very fact that so many Americans were able to participate in 
an intelligent discussion of the world’s greatest problems proved 
that thinking Americans are no longer provincial. 


An editorial of the Baltimore Sun of June 1 concludes 
as follows: 


It was with the idea of beginning this educational process on a 
large scale.that the Conference on Foreign Relations was con- 
ceived by the Academy of Political Science, which was its sponsor. 
The speakers at this Conference are leaders of public thought. 
They are men of many minds and varying views; they lead in dif- 
ferent directions. That does not matter. Noagreement upon for- 
eign policies will be reached at the Conference, but trains of thought 
will be started, ideas will clash against ideas, and discussion of 
foreign affairs generally will be stimulated. In the course of time, 
through the newspapers and periodicals, in legislative halls and 
perhaps in political campaigns, the discussion will reach all classes 
of the people, and the formation of that matured, intelligent 
public opinion on foreign affairs, which is all-essential if America 
is to fill worthily her new place in world politics, will begin. 
Such, at least, is the hope of the projectors of this Conference and 
all patriotic Americans will be glad to see the hope fulfilled. 


The statements of individuals concerning the use- 
fulness of the Conference are just as enthusiastic as 
those of the newspapers. The managing editor of 
the Lowell Courier-Citizen writes: 

The Conference seemed to me a most admirable experiment, 


certain to be stimulative of editorial intelligence in dealing with 
the problems which are sure to arise as a consequence of the war. 


The editor of the Review of Reviews writes: 


The interest in the Conference was genuine and well sustained 
to the end. The sentiments that pervaded it were at once those 
of practical intelligence and of a high conception of international 
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morality. I am convinced that the publication of the papers will 
have great importance as we begin to approach the peace-making 
period. 

The general secretary of the World Peace Foun- 
dation writes: 

However good conferences are, I am sorry to say I generally 
reach my limit of appreciation—not to say endurance—on about 
the third day. But, to my surprise and delight, the Conference at 
Long Beach was increasingly interesting and stimulating to the 
very end. All things considered, I think it the! most satisfactory 
thing of the kind that I have ever had the good fortune to attend. 

. I venture to express the hope, which I know is shared by 
many others, that this is the first of a series of such conferences. 


This statement ought not to be closed without a 
word of emphasis upon the thought contained in the 
last preceding sentence. Letter after letter has come 
from those who attended, making the suggestion that 
the Conference become a periodic affair. And the 
opinions of the newspapers on this point can best be 
summed up in the last sentence of the New York 
Evening Post's editorial on the Conference: 

The Conference should be repeated, even perhaps made an 


annual affair, for stimulating our imagination as citizens of the 
world. 


The country is now at war, and it is more important 
than ever that our people should have an understand- 
ing of the international situation, of the problems both 
internal and external of the different nations, and 
particularly, of the foreign questions that immediately 
confront the United States and require solution. This 
is essential in order that our country may adopt a 
wise attitude toward the question of peace, and also 
of the kind of world order under which we shall live 
after the war. The Academy of Political Science, 
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therefore, can render a most effective service to the 
nation by organizing at once a series of regional con- 
ferences throughout the United States to continue 
the campaign of education begun at Long Beach. We 
can thereby hope for the development throughout 
our country of the ‘international mind’ and of a per- 
manent interest in international affairs which will 
enable Americans to make a wise contribution to 
world peace and to human welfare. 


[47] 
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